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ABSTRACT 

This essay is the first of a series of occasional 
papers written by members of the Humanistic Education Project. The 
purpose is to examine the possibility that philosophy might in fact 
provide a foundation for educational practice; that philosophy would 
provide practical knowledge concerning what ought to be done so 
students and teachers could deal intelligently with social reality in 
an effort to bring about change without the use of force. After some 
initial definitions of politics and ethnics, the theme of this essay 
is developed in four parts. An analysis of ethical theory believed 
relevant to the current crisis in education is followed by an 
analysis of political theorizing thought to be relevant to the 
educational crisis. Consideration of the relationship, if any, 
between ethics and politics is described, as is the consideration of 
the implications of the theoretical discussion for educational 
practices. It is argued that practices allowing teachers to help 
students deal with society in an effort to bring about needed social 
change and action would include values clarification techniques, the 
methods of the social and physical sciences, and th^ dialectical 
method. (Author /KSM) 
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Foreward 



The University of iTortli Carolina - Greensboro Humanistic Education 
Project is noT7 in ito third year of existence. During this period of time, 
professors, teachers, students, and members of thfj larger community have 
xjorked together in developing the philosophical (theoretical) and tech- 
nical dimensions of the project. Progress achieved thus far has been 
summarized in tuo major publications: Curriculum Patterns in Elementary 
Social Studies (Belmant, California: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1971) and 
Toward More Humanistic Instruction (Dubuque, Iowa; TJilliam Brown Co., 
1972). 

Pre-service and in-service teacher education programs have been 
conducted in order to achieve the major objective of the UlTC-G Project: 
the integration of the cognitive (thinking), affective (feeling), and 
psychomotor (motor skill) dimensions of learning. In the process, materials 
have been created for use in classrooms K-12. 

The following essay is the first of a series of occasional papers 
written by members of the project. Robert Ubbelohde, Assistant Professor 
of Education at Earlham College, was active in the project from its very 
inception and we therefore present his position paper with a great deal 
of pride. 



Drile L. Brubaker 
James B. Macdonald 



SOCL?.L STUDIES AITD REALITY 
A Conunitment to Intelligent, Social Action 



Rober'L Ubbelohde 



The feeling that social change of any basic 
character can be brought about only by violent 
force is the product of lack of faith in intelli- 
gence as a method, and this loss of faith is in 
large measure the product of a schooling that, 
because of its compartively unfree condition, 
has not enabled youth to face intelligently the 
realities of our social life, political and economic. 

John Dewey (2:70-79) 



Introduction 

If the recent reliance by students on 'confrontation' and 'revolutionary' 
tactics (i,e, on violent force) as a means for effecting social change is 
indicative of a lack of freedom necessary for both students and teachers 
Tjithin the schools to deal intelligently with political and economic reality, 
then it may be reasonable to assume that what is desperately needed in 
education generally and social studies programs specifically is th6 requisite 
freedom for teachers and students which V7±ll allow them to deal intelligently 
with social reality in an effort to bring about, change. While .recent 
occurrences on high school and college campuses combined with the rather 
pervasive feeling vtbat there is a "crisis" in American classrooms^ at all 
levels of education may justify the call for apposite instructional practices 
and curricula, the futher assumpt.ion that philosophy can provide the 
found-^.tion for or direction to such curricula and programs is neither 
justified by recent theorizing within philoisophy nor readily apparent to 
those educators x-aho would forego reliance on 'arm-chair* speculation for the 
supposed immediate pay-off of 'hard,' empirical data and research. It 
is the purpose of this essay, therefore, to examine the possibility that 
philosophy might in fact provide a foundation for educational practice. 

Some Initial Definitions 

Tt70 areas vjithin philosophy have 'traditionally' been viewed as pro- 
viding dire-ition for practice -- that is, have been thought to provide 
practical knowledge concerning what ought to be done -- namely, ethics and 
political philosophy. Initial definitions must be provided for these areas 
of convenience prior to an examination of them. 

Politics, although often approached from the point of its relationship 
to economics (i.e. in terms of the regulation and distribution of economic 

One view of the current "crisis" in education is presented by Charles 
Silberman in Crisis in the Classroom * References made in this book provide 
other sources of information. 
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goods and services), is essentislly concerned uith an analysis of 'power* 
including such topics as the 'best' or 'just* distribution, utilization, anc! 
nature o:c pouer in regard to die ' social-regulation f of individuals. Early 
in his Second Treatise of Government s Locke defines ''politic;?.! pov/er" as the, 

•••right of making laws uith penalties of death and 
consequently, all Jess penalties for the regulating 
and preserving of property, and of employing the 
.force of the community in the execution of such laws 
and in the defense of the commonweal t!:i from foreign 
injury: and all this only for the public good,' (11:4) 

"?hile Locke makes certain assumptions about the nature of man and further 
assumes that it ia conflicts regarding property and the preservation of 
property which serve as the focus for discussions of political power, Locke's 
definition of power is included here because of Locke's supposed influence 
on some of the founders of the United States of America and because it 
emphasizes the two basic concerns of much political philosophy. First, 
politics is concerned witli the 'social-regulation' of individuals in view of 
certain presuppositions about man's nature or rights and/or an idea of v/hat 
constitutes 'justice'. Second, the ultimate value or goal of a 'common- 
wealth' or 'state' is the preservation of itself. "Jith the preservation pf 
a given form of political organization or regime as its goal, politics con- 
cerns itself with the regulation of conflicts between or among individuals 
which threaten the 'public good', that is, which appear to be aimed at the 
destruction or impairment of the existing 'commonwealth'. 

Ethics, in contrast to politics » has a personal rather than a social 
goal or orientation* As defined by Phenix, 

The realm of ethics, then, is right action . The 
central concept in this domain is obligation or what 
ought to be done. The "ought" here is not individual 
but a universal pi^inciple of right. 

Moral action presupposes freedom . Ethical meaning 
does not attach to coerced, purely habitual or mechanical, 
accidental, unconscious, or compulsive action. It is 
conduct that is deliberately executed as an expression 
of what one is committed to personally. Such action ±s 
self-determined rather than determined by outside factors. 
(16:220-221) 

Thus, although based on a universal principle of right, ethical behavior 
involves self -regulation, personal commitment, and freedom as presuppositions. 
Ethics, as a field of study, is concerned with the way in which universal 
principles for the self-regulation of individuals can be justified, whether 
or not such universal principles can be justified, and the demands made by 
such principles of conduct* 

Given these definitions of ethics and politics, the procedure to be 
followed in this essay is as follows: (1) analysis of ethical theory 
believed relevant to the current 'crisis' in education; (2) analysis of 
political theorizing thovight to he relevant to the educational 'cris^is^j 
(3) consideration of the relationship, if any, between ethics and politics 
as described; and (4) consideration of the implications of the theoretical 
discusiiion for educational practices. 



Ethics 



Althouch the idea thai* educr.tion is to some cr.tent £ moral endeavor is 
given ^ lip-service by many educators, the claim that ethics might provide 
guidance to or direction for education is antithetical to most of the recent 
vorli done by both philosophers ?nd educators. Prior to this century, it uas 
not uftusual for philosophers to construct systems aimed at giving direction 
in regard to TJhat ought to be done and for educators to base their curricula 
and instructional programs on such systems. The fact that this is no longer 
the case may be accounted for, at least in part, by a shift TJithin the field 
of ethics. '•Traditionally, accoring to Norjell-Smith, 

moral philosophy has always been regarded as a practical 
science, a 'science' because it vas a systematic inquiry 
the goal of which was knowledge, and 'practical' because 
the goal was practical knoTJledge, knotrledge of what to 
do rather than knowledge of what is the case. (15:11) 

Characterised slightly differently, "jhat Uowell-Smith calls the traditional 
approach to moral philosophy has been termed the "metaphysical*' approach 
by H. "Jarnock who claims that. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, ethics 
predominantly metaphysical. The most important 
TTTiters on moral philosophy escplicitly linked their 
discussions of morals 7;ith vievs about the nature of 
the universe as a whole, and man's place in the universe. 
A system of ethics was what such philosophers airaed to 
set out, and this meant a total explanation of the vay 
things are, vzhich contained as part of itself an explana- 
tion of the demands and recuirements of ethical behavior. 
(25 

The shift in emphasis or concern within ethics is often dated by the publi- 
cation of G. E. Moore's Principia Ethica in 1903 as noted by IFarnock 
(1.5:11); and it has been argued by ilovye 11 -Smith that, 

'?hen we turn, hoT/ever, to the works of some of the 
best known twentieth -century moralists we find this 
conception of moral judgments (i.e. the 'traditional' 
conception -- edTj deliberately abandoned. The direct 
object of ethics, are told, is not Practice by 
Knowledge. . . 

The contrast between Practice and Knowledge implies 
the assumption that there is no such thing as Practical 
Knowledge... The moral philosopher's task is now con- 
ceived not to be one of conducting a theoretical inquiry 
into practical wisdom, but to be one of investigating 
questions, judgments, doubts, and beliefs that are them- 
selves theoretical. The moral philosopher not only makes 
theoretical statements about his subject-matter; his 
subject-matter consists of theoretical statements. (25:23-24) 



"Jhile it is not the purpose of this essay to suggest what it is that the 
philosopher should or should not concern himself with, it is interesting to 
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note that Derrey ovice coraplained about e. shift of concern \;ithin philosophy 
and suggested that, 

The T7orl: thr.t once gave its name to philosophy, Gearch 
for IJisdoni, has progressively receded into the background. 
?or uisdom differs from knoTrledge in being the application 
6f vjhat is. known to intelligent conduct of the affairs 
of human life. The straits of philosophy are due to the 
fac^ that the more this available UnoT-rledge has increased, 
the more it has occupied itself with a task that is no 
longer humanly pertinent. (2:7) 

According to Devjey, the task v/ith which philosophy occupies itself is the 
'possibility of knovjledge * . "?hile De^.rey's claim about philosophy is not to 
be construed as a claim that philosophy ought to return to metaphysical 
system building in the traditional sense noted above, his characterization 
of the straits which philosophy is in does suggest that philosophers ought 
to concern themselves vrith the application of knowledge to the conduct of 
affairs • 

The disregard for metaphysics by phi3.osc)phers may account for the apparent 
disregard for both 'metaphysics' and philosophy itself by educators and this 'pos- 
sibi?.:.ty has been discussed by Lucas who further claims that, 

Then the educational philosopher is concerned with 
.theory construction, metaphysics conceivably ^jill be 
shown to yield statements supplementary to but supportive 
of statements of facts and value alike. Efforts to clarify 
what it means for a metaphysical proposition to be true 
in philosophical theory about education ^.70uld be helpful 
since there seem to be so many natural connections between 
particular pedagogical issues and non-empirical considera- 
tions. The Procrustean refusal to admit even piece-meal 
metaphysical considerations into philosophizing about 
education, it would seem-, can cut off important dimensions 
of certain concepts and problems. (12:141) 

■Jhile Lucas' analysis nay not justify the concern in this essay with 
'metaphysical' claims and the ethical implications of such claims, his 
analysis Tjould appear, at least, to suggest that 'metaphysical' positions 
deserve consideration prior to or as part of theory construction in education. 

Despite the characterisation of twentieth-century ethics noted above, 
one group of contemporary philosophers has engaged. in the 'metaphysical ''^ 
or 'traditional' approach to ethics. Hot only has this group of philosophers 
engaged in the consideration of 'metaphysical' ethics, but they have dealt 
specifically with concepts such as freedom freedom, as noted by Pheniic, 
being a necessary presupposition for ethics. L problem is encountered 
immediately in any attempt to deal with this group of philosophers (that is, 



^The word, ^metaphysics', has been used in an ambiguous way up to this point, 
ihile no attempt will be made to del\^ into the numerous problems within 
philosophy in regard to the meaning of and/or possibility of 'metaphysics', 
the meaning afforded this term \7ithin one of Sartre's books vrill be explored below. 
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i7±th estistenUialists) due to both the many rals-conceptions about their position 
end the variety of the positions t/ithin e::istentir.lism. (25:115) 

Possibly the greatest difficulty involved in providing some meaning for 
the term, ^existentialism' , arises because of the non-philosophical use of 
such existential concepts as freedon and alienation or an;:ietv by persons 
uishing to justify Tzays of living Tjhich deviate from the accepted norms of 
their society. A term* such as 'alienation^ provides a convenient shibboleth 
T;hen used not only to describe Trhat is in fact the case in regard to an 
individual's relationship with society, but to justify in the same breath - 
that relationship. The concept of freedom is also easily perverted to both 
describe and justify an unwillingness to accept responsibility for one's 
actions. In the writings of such men as Sartre, Heidegger, Jaspers, Camus, 
Kierkegard and other 'esistenialists ' ; hoTjever, terms such as 'freedom' and 
'anxiety' have a technical or contejitual meaning often inconsistent uith 
common usage. 

ProTrlems also arise, hoT7ever, when attempting to present an existential 
position, due to the fact that acknov/ledged 'existentialists' differ greatly 
in regard to both assumptions and methods. This diversity in positions among 
existentialists necessitates the taking of sides in selecting a position to 
explicate. TJIiile it is beyond the scope of this essay to argue for the 
validity of one position over others, a position uill be stipulated trhich, 
it is believed, is consistent '.7ith that taken by Sartre in - EKiatentialism 
and Humanism . However, even in selecting one existentialist and one work 
by this existentialist, problems arise, ^Jhile the work selected was in fact 
v/ritten by Sartre, he later repudiated the position taken in this book 
according to "Tarnock T7ho argues that, 

. The specifically ethical views in it are different 
fi*oir» any that could be derived from Beinp, and ilothingness . , ^ 
So, though it is necessary to look at this essay for the 
sake of historical completeness, and perhaps to see it 
as containing a possible doctrine for an Existentialist 
thinker to hold, yet it would be misleading to treat it 
as properly the theory of Sartre himself. (2<':39) 

Whether or not 'Jarnock is correct in noting a differen-ce between the position 
taken in Bein?^ and ITo thinf^ness and the essay selected for consideration or 
the later repudiation of this essay by Sartre-,, it should be noted that Sartre 's 
position as explicated in this essay is taken to be no more and no less than 
. one possible position which an existentialist might take. 

"7ith these problems out of the vray, it should be noted that there is 
some common ground for existentialists according to Sartre v7ho notes "two 
kinds of existentialists" who , 

...have in common. . .the fact that tbey believe that 
existence comes before essence --or, if you will, 
that we must begin from the subjective. (19:26) 

It is this belief which serves as the cornerstone for the views expressed 
in Sartre's own argument. 

O 
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Freedom, r,s this term is e::plic.ated by Srftre-in Esistentialisn and 
Humanism , is derived from ths r?.sserf:ion that existence precedes essence. 



;7hat do ve mean by saying that e::istence precedes essence? 
^e mean that mt?.n first of all er.istti', encounters himself, 
surses up in the norld--and defines himself af ten/ards. . , 
Thus, there is no humr/n nature, because there is no God 
to have a conception of it. Han simply is... Man is 
nothing else but that T7hich he makes of himself .Before . 
projection of the self nothing er.ists; not even in the 
heaven of intelligence; man uill only attain e3cistence 
xzher. he is what he purposes to be. Hot, hovever, tzhat 
he may ^7ish to be. (19:20) 

Since there is no ^human nature' which pre -determines V7hat man is, he is 
free to become whatever he 'purposes to be\ The atheistic fletvor of this 
claim is not to be confused -jith a 'theological' or 'onto logical ' proof a 
priori of God's nonexistence. It may be helpful at this point to clarify 
Sartre's position to note that he makes a distinction betveen metaphysics 
and descriptive ontology . According to Sanborn, 

Sartre, at the conclusion of Be inn: and ITothinfrnesg , 
distinguishes between ontology and metaphysics and 
claims to be .engaged in the former only. Ke argues 
that ontology describes the stxnactures of being whereas 
metaphysics raises questions of origin and explanation.., 
"Thereas ontology is descriptive, metaphysics asks xjhy 
things are as they are. (1G:40-A1) 

Thus, Sartre is not concerned uith the question of xihy Man is tn the con- 
dition he is in or why there is or is not a God; he is only attempting to 
describe man's onto logical state (i.e. the condition of being). As Sartre 
notes near the close of Existentialism and Humanism ^ 

Existentialism is not atheistic in the sense that it 
\70uld e:chaust itself in demonstrations of the non- 
e:cistence of God. It declares, rather, that even if 
God e;cisted that would make no difference from its 
point of vieT7. (19-56) 

The argument being presented merely asserts that if God e::ists, that makes 
no difference to man x?ho is still in a position of being unable to fathom 
any purpose God might have for him. Any purpose constructed by man through 
reason or intelligence lacUs empirical or inter- subjective proof as an a. 
priori proposition in the sense that it cannot be supported or derived from 
experience and thus even rationalistic philosophies tjhich attempt to 
establish some a priori principle of morality (i.e. some 'nature' of Ifen) 
fail. The non-existence of God,' at least as a basis for an explanation 

•^A poem by Stephen Crane, "A Man Said to the Universe/' seems to reflect 
Sartre's position in regard to man's condition as this might be viex^ed 
from the vantage point of some deity: 

A man said to the universe: 

'•Sir, I exist!'' 

••Hotjever," replied the universe, 
'^The fact has not created in me 
A sense of obligation.'* ' 
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of some pre-determiued nr.ture Wan, allo-^/s Sartre to assert thr.t, 

Zverythlng is indeed permitted if God does not escist, 
r.nd men is in consecuence forlorn, for he c?.nnot find 
anything to depend upon either irithin or outside himself 
7or if indeed enistence precedes essence, one T7ill never 
be rble to explain one's ^.ction by reference to c given 
r.nd specific human nature; in other rrords, there is no 
determinism mrin is free, mrn is freedom. Thus r-ye 
have neither behind us, nor before us in c. luminpus realm 
of veluGS, any means of justification or excuse. (19:33-34) 

The important thinp; to note is tlip/c man defined as freedom denies that an 
individual can blame society or other individuals for determining ^^hat he 
is . This is not to say that physical latjs or biological larrs do not apply 
to man since ^rhat is being discussed is man as an ''Ethical', 'spiritual' 
or * psycho logical* being as shall be discussed further belou. 

The t^70 concepts freedom and choice having been asserted, a third 
notion, responsibility , can nov? be examined. According to Sartre, 



- continued on p.-.ge 7 
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If, horyever, it is true that existence is prior to 
essence, man is responsibl^=5 for what he is. Thus, 
the first effect of existentialism is that it puts 
every man in possession of himself as he is, and places 
the entire responsibility for his existence squarely upon 
his oxm shoulders. And, vhen we say that man is respon- 
sible for himself, we do not mean that he is responsible 
only for his otm individuality, but that he is responsible 
for all men... 'ihen we say that man chooses himself, 
ws do mean every one of us must choose himself, but by 
that we also mean that in choosing for himself he chooses 
for all men. For in effect, of e.ll the actions a man 
may take in order to create himself as he wills to be, 
there is not one which is not creative, at the same time, 
of (?n image of man such c he believes he ought ho ba... 
I am thus responsible for myself and for all men; and I am 
creating a certain image of man as I would have to be. 
In fashioning myself I fashion man. (19:?.5-30) 

In asserting that an individual is responsible roc only for himself but is 
also responsible for creating an image of mar^ he thinks man ought to be, 
Sartre is recognizing not only the influor*ce an individual has on his con- 
temporaries insofar as he is an e:camp"'c of what any man can become, but 
also the influence an individual c^irts in an historical sense by helping 
to create an ini ge of what Man -an be. /hile Wapoleon or Hitler may be 
discussed as examples of vh^x. man can become, lesser known men, in fact, 
every individual contrib*-c8S something to the image of what man can be in 
fashioning his life i;:- terms of what he believes man should be. This 
assertion that man helps to create an image of what man can be is particularly 
interesting for teachers who are attempting to educate individuals in terms 
of certain goals that is, in terms of an image of v/hat should be. 

Iiatever its implications for education, the concept of responsibility 
helps to understand both anguish and self-deception as Sartre uses these 
terms. 

The existentialist frankly states that man is in 
anguish. His meaning is as follows a man 

commits himself to anything, fully realising he is not 
only choosing what he will be, but is thereby at the 
same time a legislator deciding for the whole of man- 
kind -- in such a moment a man cannot escape from the 
sense of complete and profound responsibility. There 
are many, indeed, who shovj no such anxiety. But we 
affirm that they are merely disguising their anguish 
or are in flight from it. (19:30) 

It is the flight from or disguising of this 'profound responsibility* or 
anxiety which is "self-deception.'* (19:50-51) The concepts of anguish or 
profound responsibility and the associated idea of self-deception might be 
utilized in characterizing the present situation of those who realize that 
such things as environmental pollution, racial and sexual discrimination, 
and war are helping to create an iimge of man (are, in fact, creating an 
image of man through the participation of individuals in them) V7hile. 



self-deception or flight from responsibility might account for those nho 
refuse to face their responsibilty in an r.ttempt to deal vith it. It is 
important to realize., hovyever. that the ^drop-out* is he: ping to create 
an image of man iust as much as is the 'polluter', and questions can be 
raised concerning the value or ^rth of either course of actiorx * 

An initial problem which arises in regard to Sartre's position is thet 
it may be an egoistic or solipsisfcic philosophy. That is, the position 
taken may lead to the assertion that the individual is the only Ijeing v;hich 
is important or.uhich exists — that is, only 'I' exist and have wrth* 
Sartre attempts to answer this possible criticism by claiming that each man 

•..recognizes that he cannot be anything (in the sense in 
which one says one is spiritual ^ or that one is wicked 
or jealous) unless others recognise him as such. The 
other is indispensible to my existence, and equally so 
to any knowledge I can have of myself. Under these con- 
ditions, the intimate discovery of myself is at the same 
time the revelation of the other as a freedom which 
confronts mine, and which cannot think or will without 
doing so either for or against me, (19:45) 

Tlhile this brings the discussion bstck to the point noted above that what 
Sartre is discussing is spiritual man and not biplpgical, physical or 
'political' man as such, the important thing to note is that the fact that 
others are necessary for an individual's 'spiritual' existence does not 
in itself prevent a man from being wicked or jealous, or greedy in fact, 
others make such an existence possible. That is, while other people may 
be necessary for an individual's 'spiritual' existence, other people are 
not a sufficient basis for a person's being good rather than wicked. 

The crucial problem for Sartre is that of developing his onto logical 
description of man into an 'ethic'. According to Sartre, his position 
does allow for the formulation uf judgments and provides an 'end' or 'aim' 
for action. 

vJe can judge... One can judge^f ii'st and perhaps 
this is not a judgment of value, but it is a logical 
judgment that in certain cases choice is founded 
upon an error, and in others upon the truth. One can 
judge a man by saying that he deceives himself* Since 
we have defined the situation of man as one of free 
choice, v/ithout excuse and without help, any man who 
takes refuge behind the excuse of his passions, or by 
inventing some deterministic doctrine, is a self- 
deceiver. ., The self-deception is evidently a false- 
hood, because it is a dissimulation of man's complete 
liberty of commitment... If anyone says to me, "And 
what if I wish to deceive myself/'* I answer, "There Is 
no reason v/hy you should not, but I declare that you are 
doing sc, and that the attitude of strict consistency 
alone is that of good faith. Furthermore, I can pro- 
nounce a moral judgment!. For I declare that freedom, in 
respect of concrete circumstances, can have no other 



p.nd ?.nd p.im but itself; o.nd once a man has seen that 
values cleptind upon himself, in that state of forsaUe- 
ness he cavi TJill only one thing, and thnt 1^^ -freedom 
as the foundation of all values. (19:50-31) 

Thus it appears that Sartre has established a basis for makiug ethical 
judgments and a universal .'rivr or end as a guide for 'right* conduct 
based on his onto logical description of men's condition; however, there are 
those writers who think this is not the case. 

In a discussion of the ethical theory developed by Sartre in 
Existentialism and Humanism ^ Mary 'Jarnock raises numerous questions and 
problems related both to the derivation of the ethical claims from the 
ontological description and the universality attributed to the concept of 
freedom. (24:39-44) ' The essential point/' according to -Jarnock, 

is that, concrete or not, Kant's moral theory is firmly 
based on the lav7 that, since the only ultimate good is 
the good free will, the fren wills of others must never 
be overruled for some private and individual end. And he 
further held that if everyone had regard to this law, . 
human ends would somehow fit with one another, and prove 
ultimately compatible with each other, in a 'kingdom of 
Ends ' . 

That there is much which is incoherent or unclear about 
Kant's theory will not be denied. But it does contain a 
serious attempt to deal with the problem, which as I 
have suggested already, seems to be at the heart of 
morality, ni?^mely, how one is to reconcile the free 
choices of one person with those of another equally 
free agent. Sartre, on the other hand, in the essay 
we are considering, merely says that in choosing freedom 
for myself I am choosing it for others, but does nothing 
to show hot; to avoid my freedom's clashing with that of 
^ others, or how to reconcile conflicting free choices. 
Moreover, as we have seen ^ he tries to show that there 
is a kind of logical necessity in choosing freedom for 
myself and that this further logically entails my 
choosing it for others, since vjhatever I choose for 
myself I also chodse for others. Neither of these 
logical points is enough to serve as the foundation 
of an ethical theory. (24:42-43) 

This criticism of Sartre might be more understandable if Warnock has said 
that Sartre fails to provide a foundation for ethical theory as ethical 
theory is defined by 'Jarnock. That is to say, vJarnock's criticism of 
Sartre seems to be p-^edicated on an assumption about what an ethical 
theory ought to be and do and it involves, further, several misconceptions 
concerning Sartre position and claims. 

First, according to Sartre, an individual does not choose freedom for 
himself or anyone else. Freedom is established riot on the basis of a 
choice but by an ontological description of man's condition. In fact, 
SarCre denies that the sort of rationalistic construction of freedom engaged 
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in by Kant and beins suggested by "Tarnock is even possible. It is not a 
logical necessity or construction thst forces an individual to choose 
freadotn, rcther it is a psychological necessity (in the sense of psycho- 
analytic or phenotneno logical recognition or Tsnzareness) vjhich forces the 
individual to recognize (not choose) that he is in fact free, Whereas a 
person may admit to or deny the fact that he is free, the admittance or 
denial does not depend upon a logical argument (i.e. inductive or deductive 
argument) or rational p.nalysis and construction. 

There is a logical necessity involved only after an individual has 
recognized that he is in fact free since logical consistency vjould then 
entail that he could not both admit and deny his freedom Sartre suggests. 
Houever, this logical necessity which allows for a moral judgment is 
" dependent upon the prior 'psychological' recognition of freedom by the 
individual involved. Sartre is not of course suggesting that there is a 
rationalistic, a priori principle to establish freedom as its own end in 
the manner in which Kant treated freedom. The further 'psychological' fact 
that in a state of forsakeness man aan v;ill only freedom suggested by 
Sartre is contradictory to the notion that an individual can choose not to 
choose oi" so it seems. However^ if an individual admits that he is free 
to choose not to choose, he either is confused as to the meaning of the idea 
of freedom to choose or is contradicting himself. Once the freedom to choose 
not to choose is admitted, it V7ould seem logically and 'psychologically' 
impossible for a person to deny that freedom to choose is the condition of 
man (although he might choose to be conditioned ox* to allow someone else to 
choose for him, in both cases, all choice being determined by his own 
initial freedom and choice). 

Further, it is interesting to note that the denial by Sartre that there 
is a 'metaphysical' entity such as God or any other causal determination 
of a non-natural or natural sort, or any possibility of a rationalistic or 
naturalistic definition which determines or provides a basis for justifying 
values seems consistent rrith much of the ethical theorising of recent 'Anglo- 
American* philosophers since G, E. Moore. 

The further claim by I/arnock, that a necessary feature of a system or 
'^theory" of ethics is a calculus or some other means of reconciling clashes 
of freedom, between or among individuals is both predicated on the assumptions 
that this needs be the cnse and seems to ignore the possible distinction 
between ethics and politics — between 'spiritual' and socio-physical man. 
If politics is in fact concerned with the social-regulation of individuals, 
clashes of individuals' freedoms would appear to be a political not an 
ethical problem, iarnock's criticism depends upon the belief or assertion 
that there is a pre-determined set of values or a value for man and' that 
a method of resolving ^social' conflicts is a necessary part of an ethical 
position or theory. If ethics is defined as it is in this easav. it v7ould 
seem that freedom (as the universal condition of man as opposed to a universal 
principal or concept) is established as both the basis for and the aim o f 
ethical activity . Further, freedom is established by a method which is open 
to support or denial on the basis of ontological (or phenomeno logical) 'fact': 

This is not to claim that ethics and politics are or should be unrelated. 
In fact, a political judgment might be made about an individual's choices 
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or an ethical judgment micht be made about a society or r. given political 
reconciliation of freedoms. This is a claim thr/c clashes of personal 
freedoms are a socio-political problem uhich must be adjudicated by 
political neans v/ithin a given j^overnment and not in some transcentental 
'kingdom of ends ', A given political reconciliation of freedoms effected 
by a society may be judged either ethically good or bad by an individual 
or a group of individuals and lead to a uithdrav/al from society, to 
revolution, or to an attempt to change society on the pert of those judging. 
"^Jhatever course of action an individual takes, although it is motivated by 
an ethical concern uith freedom, is a political problem insofar as it 
issues forth in action uhich msy either support or tend toward the destruc- 
tion and/or change in some viay the existing political organisation -- that is, 
the commomrealth * 

Politics 

Having briefly discussed ethics, it is nou possible to examine political 
theory believed relevant to educational planning and practices. 

Implicit in Locke's definition of political pox7er quoted above is the 
traditional approach to political theorizing v/hich asserts certain rights 
which by nature pertain to Man (e.g. the right of an individual to o\m and 
use property in accord with his personal goals and aims) and an argument 
concerning the form of government which 'best' protects the individual's 
rights in regard to property for example, socialism, facism, tyranny,^ 
anarchy, or communism might be argued for. Also implicit in the definition 
is an assigned relationship between politics and economics (i.e. the distribu- 
tion and availability of property, goods and services all of which are assumed 
to be relatively scarce). 

Any approach to political theory based on the assertion of certain 'rights' • 
supposedly determined by man's nature must be rejected in formulating a 
political theory consistent with a ' descript^ive ontology' which entails the 
denial of some inherent or pre-determined nature of man. Given Sartre's 
description of man, man simply is free and freedom is its own end. On 
this approach, there is no perfect 'state' (i.e. form of government) xijhich 
man should live in or under. Thus, man is faced in politics as in ethics 
with no a priori principle and therefore vjith no technique or calculus to 
determine or direct him in making political decisions that is, with no 
basis for reconciling clashes of freedom. 

It should be noted, however, that the ethically best -- most effective 
although not necessarily the most efficient -- form of government is that 
'jhich allows man to be free (i,e. serves freedom as its own end). Thus, a 
government can reconcile conflicting freedoms by accommodating such conflicts 
(providing a reconciliation which does not violate individual freedoms) is 
theoretically the best form of government. This may sound as though anarchy 
is being suggested as the 'best' form of government, but this conclusion does 
not follow from what has been said. 

It must be remembered that Sartre has provided us only with a description 
of 'spiritual' man and does not attempt to describe man as a social or physical 
entity or bt^ing. The converse of man's spiritual freedom is his socia- 
physical dependency. 'Jhile man is spiritually defined only insofar as he 
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chooses to act and become, he is politically or -socially defined only insofar 
as there is physical reality (e.g., economic goods and services) and er.isting 
state (i.e, forn of governraent) or society. It is interestinc to note that 
mystics have long known that the only way to deal with themselves in a wholly 
'spiritual' or ethical manner is to deny or transcend political and physical 
reality. Further, the influence of economic reality as a factor limiting 
individual freedom has also long been taken into account in political theori- 
zing. 

Having reccgr.ised economic reality as a factor limiting individual, 
'rights', for example, for Locke a political theorist writing in an 
essentially agr.arian economy it seemed natural probably that an individual's 
ethical freedom (i.e. 'rights') be defined at least partially in terms of 
property. A man was in fact socially and physically free to same degree 
during this historical period only insofar as he ox7ned property. In fact, 
freedom (i.e. 'rights' or 'liberty') for an individual tended to increase 
with the increased ownership of land. On the other hand, Marx who had as a 
reference point for his writing what was essentially an industrial society 
(i.e. laissez f aire capitalism) recognized that it T/as the control of 
industrial machinery which .to a large degree determined personal freedom 
rather than the ownership of land. Mancian doctrine is thus captured in the 
aphorism that he who controls the. tools makes the rules. Again,, history 
may well support the claim that during the period in which Viavx was writing 
social freedom of the ?.ndividual tended to increase as the o\7nership of 
industrial 'tools' increased. In both casec that of Ilarx and that, of 
Locke — there is alvjays the possibility that personal freedom which typically 
attaches itself to the person who denies economic reality and socio-political 
reality after the manner of a Thoreau might be attained, but this is to say 
that such an individual denied or ignored the political and economic reality 
and asserted the ethical freedom vjhich was his. Given this perspective of 
economic limitations on freedom, it is also possible to make some sense of 
revolutions which followed from political theories. For. example, the 
revolutions which followed in the Lockean mold were revolutions primarily of 
those who either held property and were still denied political power or by 
those who possessed other economic goods and vjere denied access to political 
power. At least some Marxian revolutions, on the other hand, were supported 
by peasants 'oxciners' or 'users' of land and others possessing property 
or 'goods' but denied access to political power, While an 'exploited' worker 
V7ithin industry is not apt to overthrow his 'exploiter^ since the 'exploiter' 
provides the worker with the means for obtaining biological and physical 
necessities (meager as the provision may be), the land owner or property 
owner who has biological and physical needs provided for either by his ovm 
labor or because of excess capital but lacks access to power is apt to view 
the control of industrial tools as a necessity if his freedom is to be 
increased. 

At present, property, 'goods' and services along vjith the ownership of 
tools of production no longer seem to define (or be the means to) freedom 
for many individuals and groups with the possible exception of those 
minority groups which have been denied even minimal access to and benefits^ 
from industrialised society. Currently for those capable of obtaining 
goods and services, of purchasing property, of participating in the ovmership' 
of 'industrial tools' it is the development of technology and the attendant 
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'technology' vhlch linxts ^rreedom. It may be thc.t the difference in per- 
spective of vihat limits freedom of an individur.l bet':7een those in minority 
groups and those in the majority is their viev; of economic reality vjhich 
is to say economic reality viewed by people in different economic states 
of development. 

This shift in vie:; of the economic reality facinc T^c-n may be what accounts 
for the rise of the perspective of economic theory i/hich Ileilbroner attempts 
to deal T7ith in his book, Between Capitalism and Socialism . {Z) 

Besides economic reality imposing limitations on man's freedom of choice, 
of course, there are other limitations of greater or less importance. For 
example, group dynamics may tend to limit choice and freedom although an 
understanding of group dynamics may counteract the limiting nature of the 
phenomenon. Likewise, certain physical and biological characteristics of a 
man or men may tend to place limits on socio-political decisions, although 
again, these limitations may in some cases be less real than originally 
imagined. Primarily^ the limitations placed upon the reconcili at ion of 
individual freedoms are those social phenomena studied by the se>eial scientists 
and to some e:ctent bv physical and biological phenomena as studied by natural 
scientists. Uhereas the ethical condition of 'nature' of man is recounted 
in biographies, works of art and religious writings (i.e. by the humanities 
and arts), the methods of thci social, biological and physical sciences may 
be utilized to study the limitations of and the practical alternatives v/ithin 
a given state and physical condition. 

Looking back at Locke's definition of political power, it is now possible 
to replace the term 'property' with the term 'freedom' and thus paraphrase 
Locke's definition of political poijer as follows: 

Political power is the making of laws with 
penalties of death and consequently all lesser 
penalties for the regulating and preserving of 
individual freedom, and of employing the force 
of the community in the e:cecution of such laws 
and in the defense of the commonwealth from 
foreign injury; and all of this only for the 
public good. 

ITotice that the V7ord 'right* is ommitted from this definition since it would 
be redundant to use this term in the sense of 'power' or 'force' (i.e. 
political power is the force necessary to make laws) and a 'right' in the 
sense of some metaphysical, a priori principle has been rejected. Ilhile an 
individual's freedom may be manifested both in regard to the possession and 
use of property (i.e. economic reality), property is an economic not a 
political or ethical term. Of course, the inter-relation of economic and 
political theory and categories has been a tradition in "/estern thought and 
discussion of 'politics' has of ten been discussion of 'political-economy'. 

^^For a discussion of the effects of technology see: Jacques Ellul, 

The Technological Society ^ (lTev7 Yorki. Vintage Books, 1964); Herbert I-Iarcuse, 

One-Dimensional Ilan . (Boston: Beacon Books, 1964); and Erich Fromm, 

The Revolution of Hope^ (Hew York: Bantam Books, 1966 )♦ 
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Much of the relatively rece:vV"^: debate about technology, on the other hand, hrs 
been a debate T/hich might be t:ermed Apolitical-ethics' as opposed to 'political- 
econondcs' although, again, it is well to remember that in practice economics, 
politics and (?.thlcs arp all interrelated. 

?ithiii politics, then, an 'onto logical description' of: man's condition 
(i^e, socio-political condition) might utilize terms such as 'society' (i,e, 
'social regulation' or 'state') to the concepts of 'freedom' and 'responsi- 
bility' in ethics. 'Society', like its counter-part in ethics ' freedom' 
is both the ontological condition of man and the aim of society, 'Society' 
is an end in itself within political theory. To justify a particular 
'reconciliation of conflicting freedoms' vjithin a given political organization 
(i.e. state), it must be shovrn that the reconciliation tends toward maintaining 
a given form of political organization (i.e. 'society') otherT/ise the 
reconciliation is 'bad' or 'false'. Reconciliation in the political sphere may 
limit or deny an individual's freedom that is, it may be ethically bad but 
politically good. 

Ethics and Politics 

The problem that "Jarnock raised in regard to Sartre's position has not 
been avoided. Although it is possible, to determine what might best serve an 
individual's freedom and likevrise how to reconcile i. ''vidual freedoms to 
further a given society, no account has been offered c to how freedonL^s 
personal) can be reconciled vzith the furtherance of society when a conflict 
exists between the two . It should be noted, however, that the problem has been 
reformulated from its statement by Vfarnock. In 'Jarnock's discussion of Sartre's 
position, the problem was one of reconciling clashes of individual freedom* 
Given the position taken in this essay, such clashes between individuals can be 
reconciled if it is assumed that 'society' is an end in itself and therefore 
that 'society' will provide for the reconciliation of personal conflicts in 
an attempt to maintain itself. That is, given 'society' as a value and given 
personal freedom as a value, political theory and reality sacrifices individual 
freedom (when and if e::pedient) to maintain itself. On the 6ther hand, an 
individual might 'sacrifice' a given, 'society' to preserve freedom as a per- 
sonal value (i.e. to serve freedom as its o^m end) . The problem is not one of 
reconciling individual freedoms as "Tarnock argues against Sartre's position - 
but rather is one of reconciling the freedom of the individual with the demands 
made by 'society!' (i>e. 'society' attempting to maintain itself). 

Rather than imagining a situation in" which tvo individuals are in conflict, 
it is now necessary to imagine a situation in which an individual (or possibly 
a minority group of individuals) asserts that his or its freedom has been 
limited by society. Two possibilities immediately present themselves: (1) it 
is possible that the individual is mistaken about his freedom and/or the 
supposed limitation or negation of it; or (2) it may be that society did not 
choose or select the 'best' method or means for reconciling individual freedoms* 
in the attempt to maintain itself. "Jere either of these alternatives the case 
(or, in fact, if both were the case at the same time) it might be possible to 
get either the individual or the group to reconsider its position. In theory, 
at least, these possibilities are easily dealt with since assuming man is 
capable of reasoning methods are available in the form of inductive and 
deductive reasoning to clarify and reconcile the individual's misunderstanding. 
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society's error, cnd/'or the conflict between these. Ilovever, rssune th?.t 
cither the society or th2 inrlividuct is un'7illins to r/Jmit to hrvin^ tirde €i 
inistr.Ue or thr.:: no nistr.he hrc: baev. made (for e::emple, society hf.c limited the 
individual's freeoon but there is ac other xjc.y in vhich society can preserve 
itsel?), then the pcrcdo:: is c reel impr.os ?.nd noi r. theoreticr.l problem. 

disr.sreemer.t bet^reen values or vr.lue orientr?.tions that is, bet'/een 
society tryi:.g to preserve itself end the individur.1 r.ttemptii-:3 to serve free- 
dom es its ov/n end comes into beino as opposed to a conflict vithin £ vr.lue 
framer7ork (for e:r.ample, a mistcke mr.de in distinguishins "/hrt limits or furthers 
r.n individucl ' s freedom or societjO in the 'real impcss' just noted, and the 
question becomes: Is there c. means (thr': is, a constructive raeans in terms of 
the individu?.! and society) for dealing uith and adjudicating this real sort of 
impass? The issue is whether or not there is some over-riding value xjhich can 
be invoked to adjudicate the problem or if ^ lacking such ca over-riding value, 
there is no hope other than that of persuasion, social conditioning, and/or 
revolution. Of course, numerous any^rers to the question of T7hat constitutes 
an over-riding value have been given. ?or e:;ample, a metaphysical deity such 
as God or nature has been postulated as tiie creative-directive ruler of the 
universe ^/hich has determined once ?rkd for all time the end or over-riding value 
of or for man. a'., dialectical-material aucTrer suggests that the end for man is 
determined in an 'evolutionary' or historical manner and that individuals can 
somehou merely further or hinder a rapid achievement of the end but that in fact 
it is the historically determined and 'social' finale uhich establishes that the 
postulated end uas correctly identified (i.e. determines vyhat the end T7as in 
fact). It is also possible to. postulate other sorts of 'kingdoms of ends', 
methods of intelligence ^ or intuitive bases for ends xyhich function to justify 
or to -rithhold justification from various reconciliations of ends. Certainly 
arguments can be and have been suggested for each supposed 'true' end for nan. 

The trrditional ^ faith' of educators, it tJculd seem, has to a great ei:tant 
been placed in somethinr=; similar to De\yey^ s 'method of intelligence.'^ There has 
been an emphasis on intelligence as a method or on forms of inquiry imposed by 
the structure of varying disciplines as the solution to social problems as is 
apparent in currJxula emphasirsing a method of inquiry or structure of the 
disciplines approach. 3ven those curricula :7hich have claimed to focus on the 
child or on society have approached these 'phenomena' from the vantage point 
of structured discplines and as such, as 'objects^ r/hich are merely actors 
in a play the script for :;hich is the 'structure' or 'accumulated knowledge' 
disclosed by intelligent (i.e. 'social') methods. 

/-s one e::anple of this 'traditional educational approach, it is possible 
to examine Deuey's position. Without presenting an extended analysis of Derrey's 
arguments for "intelligence as a method'^ it may be possible to suggest some 
presuppositions involved in his position and some of the limitations such a 
viex'7 involves. 

In a small treatise entitled. Liberalism and Social Action ^ Detjey argues 

that, 

' ■ ,-' 

In material production, the method of intelligence 
is noTJ the established rule; to abandon it would be 
to revert to savagery. Tl^e task is to go on, and 
O not br.cfo/ard, until the method of intelligence and 
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c::pcr^ucni:al control io the rule in social relauions 
and aociaJ direction. Either t/e tal;e tldn road or vc 
admit char the problcia of social organization in 
behalf of hraan liberty and the floucring of human 
capabilities is insoluble, (A:92-93) 

For Deuey, the Liothod of intclliGencc is the method of experimentation md 
''eyvocrinontal control'* \7hen applied to social oi^anization. Objections to Deuey's 
position as an ethical position have been raised by Garnett \;ho argueri that there 
are three main £la\7S in De\;ey's claiia:^ 

(1) iivery line of acuion involves some conflict and competition \/ith othar 
members of society; and intelligence finds its prouiise of most ^'unified 
orderly release*' in choosing to conflict uith those uhose opposition 

is uost easily overcome, particularly uhen it is supported in such 
exploitation of the vjeak by the exaiaple of the strongest or roost numer- 
ous so.ction of society. Against such results of the intelligent 
seelcing of outlet for energy, society has erected some barriers in con- 
cepts of justice, but these are of ten. distorted by the concerned in- 
telligently operating energies of pox/erf ul groups; r.nd even v/here this 
is not the case the intelligence of the individual, seeking its 
^'unified orderly release in action'*, will only be influenced by concepts 
of justice in so far as his conscience raay be v;orried by the though of 
injustice, or society exerts pressures in its support. Yet conscience, 
interpreted as taerely in effect of social conditioning, is something 
that intelligence should ignore except so far as it points to existing 
social conditions that may affect the course of activity. (5:51-32) 

(2) The second flav7 in Dewey's position is that his analysis. . ♦turns the 
pursuit of the good into a pursuit of power. (5:52) 

(3) The third fla\7 in Dev7ey^s argument is the inadequacy of his analysis 

of conscience. . . lie adopts the explanation of conscience put forrjard 
by a great many naturalistic psychologists. It is simply a result of 
social conditioning. The mind of the child echoes the value judgments 
he hears expressed by those around him. (5:53) 

To summarize these flaws noted by Garnett in terras of the analysis presented 
in this essay of ethics and political philosophy, Dewey ignores the ethical realm 
(i.e. the analysis of 'cons c ience' in terms of freedom and its attendent concept s 
of anxiety^ self "^deception and choice) and turns to politics for his 'ultimate ' 
value (i^e> society is an end in and of itself), Vlhile the method of intelligence 
and experimental control are operable given a view of the optimal or 'best' form 
of society (e.g. assuming socialism, communism, anarchy, demoncracy or monarchy 
to be the 'best' form of government) and by ignoring the aspect of man discussed 
as his ethical 'freedom' in this essay, the method of intelligence is also suit- 
able \7ithin ethics as a means of determining (i.e. of logically judging) actions 
consistent with freedom as an end in itself IF society (i.e. if eoiiflicts of 
freedom) are ignored. The problem, as indicated by Garnett, is when the individual 
and the society (i.e. viev;ed in terras of political power) are examined together. 



-^For an extended analysis and criticism of Dewey's position see also Garnett's, 
The Moral ITature of Man . (6;259-5o and G7-93). 
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While De^7ey does invoice a naturalistic psychology which he might argue denies the 
'ethical* freedom argued for in this essay insofar as it explains the individual 
as a socially conditioned anliaal, DevTy's position has been rejected in .the argu- 
ment for man's freedom based on the ontological description of man's condition. 
In short, Dewey's method of intelligence can only bring about social action and 
change if a best form of society is assumed a priori and it cannot deal with con- 
flicts between society or groups within society and individuals without sacrificing 
the individual's freedom to the predetermined social goal (whether the sacrifice 
is offered physically or by means of behavior modification or 'therapy* aimed at 
saving or adjusting the individual to society). By invoking a naturalistic escplana- 
tion of man, Dewey is — given Sartre's analysis — guilty of self-deception* 

The reason that the method of intelligence and experimental control is inoper- 
able given the ontological description provided by Sartre is that it provides — 
in and of itself no means for critically examining and thereby generating 
socio-political alternatives and/or ethical alternatives. The motivating factor 
for the generation of alternatives, given the position outlined in this essay, is 
the conflict between individual freedom on the one hand and societal self-perpetu- 
ation on the other. Society tends to be oriented tov/ard the status quo in attempt- 
ing to maintain itself while the individual is oriented tov/ard maintaining and/or 
increasing his freedom in the spiritual sense. A democrat tends to remain a demo- 
crat while a libertine tends to remain a libertine. IJithin monarchy, for example, 
it is possible for goals to be generated to further (I.e. maintain) monarchy 
through what appear to be changes and given an amount of freedom an individual 
can set goals to maintain and possibly to increase his understanding of freedom 
through what appear to be changes within a given social system such as, for example, 
monarchy. The problem which self -perpetuating societies taken in conjunction with 
individual freedom raises have been examined, for example, in regard to one type 
of society by Herbert Marcuse in One Dimensional Man. Without a motivating or 
dynamic element which helps man to conceptualize (i.e. give meaning to) and there- 
by deal with the conflicts between his socio-political position and his freedom 
and vice versa , the status quo tends to maintain itself ethically and politically. 
The dynamic element (in the present analysis, the conflict between society and 
the individual) is dependent upon a means of conceptualizing alternatives which 
go beyond a linear method (i.e. logical deduction and induction) of intelligence 
such as that conceptualized by Dewey in his method of intelligence* Such a means 
for conceptualizing alternatives is presented, it seems, in the 'dialectical 
method' as it Is presented attached to various metaphysical assumptions in the 
works of Schiller, Hegel, Marx and Harcuse. The dialectical method is viex^ed in 
this essay apart from any metaphysical position and is not viev/ed as being in op- 
position to Dewey's method of intelligence, in fact, it is viewed as a necessary 
ad ^^unct to Dewey's method of intelligence (not including necessarily the need for 
"e::perimental control"). Put another X7ay, social change is predicated upon the 
ability of individual's (individually and collectively) to generate and deal v/ith 
meanings (that is, to deal x^ith theses and antitheses. — real alternatives which 
go beyond a given system whether it be socio-political, metaphysical-,, religious, 
mystical or 'epistemological' ). Intelligent change is predicated on the ability 
to criticize (i.e. to point out alternatives at all levels of meaning) in counter- 
distinction to change guided by logical argtsnent within a sy^^tem of thought or 
action. As Lippard has suggested in regard to art criticism, "Criticism has little 
to do with consistency; for consistency has to do with logical systems, whereas 
criticism is or should be dialectical, and thrive on contradiction and change.'' 
(10:25) 
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Ar.Giming, then, chat tlic ftjnction oi the schoolr, is to deal intelligently and 
criticnlly vith 5ocitiI reality in an attc.r,pu to bring about meaningful change, it 
%*ould ceca that conditionins children to accept a socialiGtic political systcij is 
no different than conditioning then to a tronarchical syctcT?. To go beyond a given 
fom of governncnt and political indoctrination, it ^;ould seen pcscible either to 
asGune that aan is socially (or econcniically) conditioned or dcternincd and then 
to argue according to some naturalistic pcycholo^^y that social haracny or 'pro- 
gress' ouglit to be brought about by oocial conditioning because a certain fora of 
Gocie'zy is the 'best' or 'inevitable' fom or to assur.e that there is a nethod 
\7hich vill allov; for the generation of alternatives \;hich are practicable . The 
dialectical approach or method \;hen combined x;ith n notivatinR force derived fron 
or based in the conflict bet\;een individual frcedon and social conditioninn o ?' 
.scci<:^.tal limitation of freedom ncv be viewed as the necessary adjunct to Dcvxy's 
method of intelligence insofar as it provides the alternative to purely conditfmeu 
approaches to ciianfic \;ithin a piven sociO'-poI itical reality or ideal by providirr; 
for the generation of 'real' alternatives for social chanr.e. 



Philosophy and Educational Practices 

The implications of the foregoing analysis may best be seen if practical suf,- 
gestions are inferred from it concerning a social studies program or curriculum 
cormitted to intelligent, social action. 

It should bo noted that inherent in this vie\7 is a conception of T;hat constitut 
education. In its most succinct form, the underlying assumption made in this paper 
is that: Philoscnhy is the theory of education. Readers familiar v;ith Dewey's 
Democracy and lidncr^.tion may be reminded of both the claim he made therein and his 
assertion about the nature of education: 

If we are \jilling to conceive education as the process of forming 
fundamental dispositions, intellectual and emotional, toward nature and 
fellow men, philosophy may even be defined as the general theory of 
education. (3:320) 

IThile this essay is not an attempt to explicate Dewey's position in regard to 
philosophy or education, the assertion by Dev;ey that to view philosophy as the 
theory of education it is necessary to vicv; education as a process of forming dis- 
positions, suggests another assumption made in this paper: Education is the pro- 
cess of rcrminf^ f u ndamental dispositions . 

Any definition or conception of education which involves the notion of dis- 
positions is immediately faced v/ith a plethora of philosophical and psychological 
problems and issues related to the meaning of the terra, 'dispositions'.^ VHiile 
the problems associated vjith the use of the term are both many and complex, it may 
suffice for the purposes of this essay to stipulate a meaning for the term 'dispo- 
sitions'. Thus, any definition v;hich would equate 'dispositions' x/ith 'unthinking' 
'habitual' or 'conditioned' responses to stimuli are rejected in stipulating a 
meaning for the temi v;hich is consistent with Arns tine's claim that. 



^For example, see C. L. Stevenson's discussion of 'dispositions' in Ethics 
and L^neuage , (23:46-59) 
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A change in a person v;hich is not simply a nev; habit, but which affects 
his future action, might best be understood the acquisition of a nev; 
disposition that is a nev; way of approaching, or looking at, or of 
dealing v;ith some range of topics or problems. To have a disposition 
is to Le disposed to act, but it is not simply to be prepared to run off 
a specific set of responses* 

Because dispositions are not just habits, they are not simply automacic* 
Thus the possessor of a disposition exercises choice in action; his action 
is discriminating. To this esctent, and in contrast to habits, dispo- 
sitions imply intelligence. (22:27) 

Defined in this manner and interpreted in the context of this essay, 'dispositions' 
involve the dialectical method as well as the 'method of intelligence' as used by 
Dewey. A disposition insofar as it implies or involves free choice — • entails 
the personal (i.e. ethical) commitment alluded to by Phenix in the definition of 
ethics provid d above. Insofar as a disposition Implies or involves action, it 
becomes a social manifestation of a commitment V7hich either supports or conflicts 
with the existing socio-*political structure. Intelligent methods are implied, as 
noted by Arnstine, but involved is also the ability to approach a problem in a 
unique way (i.e. in a way v;hich is at least 'unique' for a given individual and 
possibly for a given society in vjhich the given person operates). What we need 
is a dialectical mode of thinking. 

Turning now to the relation betvjeen ethics and politics on the one hand and 
apposite Instructional programs on the other, the purpose of education has been 
defined as the forming of dispositions which are inferred from free, intelligent 
choice on the part of the students and we have accepted traditional logic as a 
means of dealing with inductive and deductive arguments ^Tithin a value framework 
(i.e. given personal ojc social goals) combined vjith dialectical methods to deal 
with constructive alternatives for change which necessitate the relating of the 
ethical and social realms. 

The ethical perspective provides a convenient starting point for the discussion 
of educational practices since there already exists a model for working v;ith 
valuing which is to some extent based on Dewey's method of intelligence and 
related work in the theory of valuation. (17:9) As opposed to other discussions 
of affective behavior, the work done by Raths, Harmin and Simon approaches 
values from the point of view of valuing (i.e. the valuing process). (17:10) 
Part of the strength of this model is the fact that it attempts to deal with the 
individual in relation to society. (17:4) Thus, it would seem likely that 
the Raths', et al work might serve as the basis for an instructional program 
consistent \d.th the ethical and political position developed in this essay. 

A further examination of Values and Teaching Indicates that rather than 
focusing on values as 'entitles' this model for value clarification emphasizes 
the valuing process and defines, 

•..values as based on three processes: choosing, prizing, and acting. 
CHOOSING: (1) freely 

(2) . from among alternatives 

(3) after thoughtful consideration of the 
consequences of each alternative 
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PRIZING: 



(4) 
(5) 



cherishing, being happy with the choice 
v/illing to affirm the choice publicly 



ACTING: 



(3) 
(7) 



doing something v/ith the choice 
repeatedly, in some pattern of life 



These processes collectively define valuing. Results of the valuing 
processes are called values. (17:30) 

This definition of values in terms of the valuing process is to serve as the basis 
of the discussion of this approach. It should be noted initially; however, that 
while this definition if dynmnic in the sense that action is to follov/ from 
choosing and prizing on the part of the individual, it is only ethically and 
socially dynamic in the limited way in v/hich Dewey's method of intelligence is. 
That is to say, while the model deals with the dynamics of making ethical (i.e. 
personal) choices within a given social system of t/hich the teacher is a part and 
representative of, it does not deal with the problems of relating 'freedom* as a 
goal or ead to 'society' as an end. It is interesting to note that the method of 
intelligence as applied v/ithin the sphere of politics by Dewey and the dialectical 
method of relating the ethical and socio-political spheres are left in the hands 
of the teacher and/or the larger society. (17:33-36 That is, it is the teacher 
or the larger society which determines x-yhether or not an area or 'conflict' or 
possible choice may be dealt x^ith and which alternatives are 'safe'. Although 
the teacher may use dialectical means to reconcile his freedom V7ith societal re- 
straint (or if the teacher can't, assumably others can who malce decisions about 
or for the schools), the model is essentially static in regard to politics — • that 
is, in regard to the methods and possibilities for social change. Thus, the value 
clarification model is essentially therapeutic in regard to children making person- 
al choices since the teacher or some 'other' authority apparently only allows the 
child to operate only in regard to 'safe' issues and problems thereby denying the 
personal freedom of the student (i.e. the possibility of choosing ^'freely'') to be 
dealt x/ith except in instances in x^hich society offers only minor or challengeable 
restraints. (17:33-35) At least tv7o dangers seem to be associated v/ith this 
attempt to convince the student that a given society allov/s him to assert his 
personal freedom: (1) students who come to realize that they have been allox/ed 
to deal only V7ith 'safe' issues in regard to v/hich society allox7S them to express 
their freedom may see no x/ay in v/hich to bring about constructive change in sup- 
posedly 'unsafe' instances and therefore turn either to violence or withdrax/al; and 
(2) students x/ho have not really dealt x/ith conflicts betxizeen their personal free- 
dom and societal limitations and X7ho are not aware of this fact x^ill lack the 
means necessary to generate constructive alternatives and to evaluate proposed 
alternatives thereby being left to follov; blindly the plan of some other person 
(be he democrat or 'communits') and x^hile possibly being led to a violent rejection 
of a system x/iil lack the means to bring about peaceful change in the system. 

The value clarifying methods suggested by Raths and his colleagues do in fact 
suggest the need for free choice from among alternatives; hov/ever, the problem is 
that the utilization of dialectical methods for the generation of meaning are left 
to teachers or the 'larger society'. The aim of value clarification, then, can 
be none other than to 'condition' or 'adjust' the child either to a given society 
or to a given ideal of society as it might be — that is, the aim is to habituate 
not to form 'dispositions'. 
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The concept of a dialectical approach to thinking may horrify those X"7ho 
equate the dialectic i/ith ifs explication and utilization by Marxian polemicists* 
Although there is not space in this essay to consider the accuracy or adequacy 
of 'dialectical-materialism' either as it v;as used by Marx or by his fc lowers, the 
dialectical method does have a broader meaning than given it by Marxian apologists. 

Dialectical thinking is essentially a method for counteracting social con** 
ditioning by focusing on the meaning of 'particulars' be they systematic explana- 
tions or atomic particles. It involves the determination of meaning by consider- 
ation of both a thesis and an antithesis (i.e. a term and its negation) as opposed 
to 'traditional' logic in which consideration of a negation is not involved. From 
the consideration of meaning thesis and antithesis — which involves criiricism 
(i.e. focuses on contradiction and change) a synthesis is formulated which goes 
beyond a mere working out of inconsistencies between the thesis and its negation. 
A synthesis involves a better understanding of the original particular both because 
of a better historical-evolutionary understanding of socio-physical practice and 
consciousness and the formation or formulation of an image of a practicable recon- 
ciliation of thesis and antithesis in the present instance, a reconciliation 
of personal freedom and social limitations of that freedom. As applied to educa- 
tional practices V7hich involved both the ethical and the political realms under 
discussion, a dialectical consideration would involve the consideration of personal 
freedom (as an immediate fact of existence and as an 'historical' possibility for 
individuals) and the social limitations of such personal freedom. Social limita- 
tion of personal freedom would also involve an historical understanding or study 
as v?ell as analysis of the immediate conditions in a given society. To consider 
personal freedom as an immediate fact, a psychological ('psycho-analytic' or phen- 
menological) av;areness would have to be developed. Essentially, hovrever, the 
dialectical mode of thinking is a means for generating an image capable of explain- 
ing present reality (personal and social) and capable of guiding and direction 
constructive (i.e. practicable) action to\7ard changing society. The goal of the 
individual, of course, alv/ays being the increase of personal freedom in the 'spirit- 
ual' sense. 

The image or vision here referred to is no less real than an architect's 
vision vjhich is put into a blueprint, or than the painter's or sculptor's image 
for a work of art. The image, of social change is limited as is the artist's image 
by socio-physical reality not to mention the individual's ovm personal avjareness 
and understanding. Hov/ever, there are methods available ( i.e. the methods of the 
social ard physical sciences) to determine if a given image is practical. Thus, 
a vision or iraage created to guide social change is subject, at least, to the test 
or tests of its practicality -- of its applicability to social and physical reality. 
Social and physical reality, however, is also subject to the test of a person's 
understanding of freedom. An image which meets social, physical and personal tests 
x^ould appear to be practicable as program for social action. 

While the Raths model may be useful as a model for value clarification once 
the goals to be used as criteria.are stipulated by the 'isolated' individual, the 
social sciences and the methods thereof are adequate for determining the possibility 
of attaining to a stipulated social goal; however, an educational program V7hich 
aims to develop a disposition tox^ard constructive social action will also need the 
dialectical method of thinking in order to develop (allow students to develop) 
images or goals for social change. It is the dialectical method, further, which 
will help to insure personal freedom by helping to give meaning to the concept 
and at the same time counter-act social conditioning. The teacher thus has these 
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methods available for use: (1) value clarification techniques given the personal 
goal of freedom; (2) the findings and methods of the social and physical sciences 
insofar as they help to understand the existing society and ics possibilities; and 
(3) the dialectical method for obtaining meanings and creating images of social 
change given personal freedova* It must be reinciiibered that the object is for the 
students to also have available all three methods. 

The content for such an educational program consists of the individual's 
(i.e. of a student's) understanding of freedom V7hich can be furthered by reflection 
on one's oim values and valuing processes, through philosophy, biographies, plays, 
fiction, works of art — that is, through the humanities and art. The content 
also consists of an understanding of socio^physical reality as this is available 
through history, the social and physical sciences, and interactions with other 
people^ The content also includes, however, the process (i,e» dialectical process) 
of expanding meanings of social determinism and personal freedom in formulating 
an image. 

Rather than opening up the social studies to irresponsible, chaotic or 
violent social action projects, this model would place the 'responsibility' 
squarely on tho shoulders of each student for determining the practicability, 
efficacy and value of a proposal for social change. This model shifts the role of 
the teacher from that of propagandir.er for the status quo, guardian of culture, or 
political censor of student concerns and interests — • that is, it takes the teach- 
er out of the role of political functionary whose tool is political power (and 
not knowledge) exercised without the consent of the students being governed — • 
to that of facilitator of learning whose weapon is the authority v;hich attaches 
itself to disciplined thinking and the open-ended search for 'truth'. Given this 
model, a teacher's claim that a student's behavior is 'incorrect' or ^vnrong' no 
longer can be confused with the assertion that a student's behavior is not sanc- 
tioned by the existing civil authority but means that a student has made a mistake 
in the utilization of methods or techniques or is not practicable. An image or 
proposal for social change, this means, is inconsistent v/ith what is knoTm to be 
possible given ethical, physical and/or social reality and that to establish the 
proposed change either the plan needs to be altered or some error must be shovm 
to exist in the data concerning or methods of obtaining data about reality. 

The goal of this plan is intelligent social action; however, it should be 
noted that inexperienced students are apt to make nistakes as are more experienced 
students (including teachers). l?hile a mistake in forecasting the economic grov;th 
of a nation may have widespread and serious consequences and may thus be left to 
'experts^ until the proper understanding of phenomena involved is acquired (that 
is, are better left to 'experts' unless there is reason to believe eicperts are 
wrong or not 'experts'), there are aspects of the 'real' world both of more 
immediate concern for students and effecting a smaller sphere of peop?** than pre- 
dictions of economic growth of a nation. IJhat is being suggested is that students 
already have an area of concern which is both socio-political and ethical within 
their classrooms and schools* It is only as they are given more freedom of move- 
ment outside the schools that their area of interest expands — this includes, of 
course, movement in terms of travel and use of such things as news media. The 
clacsroom and school; hov7ever, are a continuing source of ethical and social con- 
flict. The classroom is real even though there are those who believe that reality 
begins somewhere near the edge of the school playground. The classroom or school 
should not, however, be viewed as an end in itself or as a limit- tion on student 
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social action. Students v/ill soon push beyond their school, neighborhood and city 
as they comprehend and come into contact V7ith the larger society as it limits their 
freedom and the freedom of others. While the teacher has a responsibility to in- 
sure that the larger world is at least considered at some point, the starting 
point for this model remains the immediate political and social setting of the 
student ~ that is, the classroom and the school. The continuing responsibility 
of the teacher given this model isj houever, to help students deal with society 
' intelligently • in an effort to bring about needed social change and action. 
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